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short, made him—the time had now come when it would be for his good that she should retire partially into the background ; and she had the courage to conceive, and the power to make, the sacrifice. He, on his side, felt the idea of the proposed separation keenly, and never forgot all his life what he owed to the " dilecta," or ceased to feel a deep and faithful affection, for her. Still, for him there were compensations, which did not exist for the woman who was growing old. He was famous, was on the way to attain his goal; and he was regarded as the champion of misunderstood and misused women. Therefore, as the species has always been a large one, letters poured in upon him from all parts of Europe— England being the exception—letters telling him how exactly he had gauged the circumstances, sentiments, and misfortunes of his unknown correspondents, asking his advice, expressing intense admiration for his writings, and pouring out the inmost feelings and experiences of the writers. The position was intoxicating for the man who, a few years before, had been unknown and disregarded ; and the fact that Balzac never forgot his old friendships in the excitement of the adulation lavished upon him, is a proof that his own belief in the real steadfastness of his character was not mistaken.
Among these unknown correspondents, there were two who specially interested him. One of these was the Marquise de Castries, who, though9m back, each on a large sheet of blank paper. Balzaco. understand themt admiration for his fascinating black eyes.ument, there were many disputedon that the midst of suspense—He goes to Rome—Comes back better in health and spirits—et La Cousine Bette " and " Le Cousin Pons"—Balzac goes to Wiesbaden—Marriage of Comtesse Anna and Comte Georges Mniszech—Balzac and Madame Hanska secretly engaged—Parisian gossip . . 273
